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of rationalizations phrased in the cultural acceptances, such a* too great strain, child-
bearing, jealousy of wife's vocational status, and their shame at having a wife who
worked. On the other hand, three fifths of the wives believed that as a result of their
working they experienced "happier companionship with their husbands," although
only 10 per cent noted that their husbands directly expressed high appreciation of the
benefits gained from the wives' working.
But A. H. Maslow has reported2 some cases which indicate that, if
two rather dominant personalities are married, and if the respective voca-
tions are distinctly different, the adjustment on such matters may be en-
tirely satisfactory. There is some evidence, at least from individual cases,
that, when the husband and the wife arc in the same profession or busi-
ness, conflict may arise when the wife tends to outstrip the husband, and
sometimes vice versa.
In many communities the married woman who is gainfully employed
is the object of negative criticism and ridicule. A "Mrs/* who works is
sometimes the object of curiosity by other workers, and there is a tend-
ency for both single women and men to criticize her because she is "rob-
bing someone else of a job." But in the face of increased numbers of mar-
ried women wage-earners, these attitudes and ideas are doubtless changing
and such practices becoming accepted. If, however, a married woman
undertakes some unusual or unanticipated form of work, a community
may react against this, whereas, if she engages in traditional feminine
vocations, nothing is thought of the matter. Thus" a woman doctor in a'
small town might experience difficulties; more common is the feeling
that women lawyers are misguided. And a woman contractor or linotype
operator or railroad telegrapher (examples from LaFollette's study) is
often regarded as more than a bit queer.
Effects on'the children. Many critics of the career woman take the posi-
tion that a mother's leaving her home to work outside will have deleteri-
ous effects upon the children. The evidence pro and con on this question
is not entirely satisfactory. What happens to children as they grow up
is complicated by so many factors that it is difficult to know how much
weight to attribute to the influences which may arise when the mother
does work away from home. If the family is one of low economic status,
inadequate education, and poor standards of aspiration, the working
mother may be indirectly contributing to delinquency of the children or
to other untoward attitudes and habits. In families of higher economic
status and richer general culture, the effects may be quite the opposite.
It is easy to overemphasize either the beneficial or the deleterious effects
from individual instances, and, although there is insufficient statistical evi-
dence on this topic, the results from a few studies may be cited.
2 In a communication to the author.